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retained their organizations with little change. Pennsyl-
vania, on the other hand, started its state system in the
foundation act of 1834 with a general superintendency
under the secretary of the commonwealth, and not until
1857 was the work made absolutely independent under a
regular " superintendent of public instruction." In the
South, with the exception of North Carolina (1853-1866),
most of the states at first selected some existing official to
perform the duties, while the new commonwealths of the
West, such as Indiana (1854-1857), generally created a
separate office in the beginning. Ohio, however, retro-
graded from its independent superintendency of common
schools, which existed from 1837 to 1840, to an ex officio
management under the secretary of state, and then restored
the separate office under the title of "state commissioner
of common schools" in 1853.
During the last decade of the awakening the tendency to
create a distinct office rapidly increased, and by the end
of the period twenty-one states had regular officials for
school administration, while ten were still assigning this
function to state officers primarily engaged with other
duties. A dozen or more of the commonwealths had also
created state boards of education, composed mostly of
ex officio members.
Likewise in the course of the awakening a dozen of the
states established county superintendencies, and in several
instances, especially in Pennsylvania under the law of 1854,
these officials became most influential in promoting the
development of common schools. Even more than in the
case of the state, however, superintendents for the county
were at first employed to care for school lands and school
funds after the lands were sold and were often on an ex
officio basis, although they gradually assumed real profes-